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Geo-politics Invade Another Continent 
HE SIGNIFICANCE of the British-Amer- 


ican negotiations of the past few weeks is so 
considerable that one may doubt whether the 
general public in any real sense 

Tyin understands it; indeed the long- 
de Knot range effects probably cannot yet 
be estimated by anyone. For the 

immediate present we are con- 

fronted with the likelihood that the United States 
will acquire new bases all along one coast, from 
Newfoundland to Trinidad, which not only push 
our first line of defense against attack from 
Europe almost a thousand miles further east than 
it is at present, but which also immeasurably in- 
crease our own striking power against Latin 
America as well as our capacity to defend Latin 
America against attack. The negotiations with 
Canada (all of a piece in fact if not technically 
with the pattern of events) not only help in this, 
but are of tremendous importance for the defense 
of Alaska, since they would make possible the con- 
struction of interior lines of communication be- 
tween that territory and the US proper. What 
is in process, then, is a unification of the major 
part of our continent for purposes of defense 
against any aggressor and, one cannot help believ- 
ing, in order to impress the republics of Latin 
America with the dynamism of their English- 


speaking neighbors. A new world has come into 
being with a vengeance to redress the balance of 
the old, and potentially that new world has at its 
disposal reservoirs of power so great as to be 
hard to conceive. 

It means also that German dynamism has 
forced Britain to realize that she cannot possibly 
preserve her Empire without American help, that 
her only hope lies with us. We seem largely to 
have accepted the rdle of cooperation with Eng- 
land, and if Gallup polls mean anything, this 
acceptance is not merely on the part of political 
leaders but on the part of a majority of Americans 
as well. It has gone far beyond “help short of 
war.’ The only reason we are not now legally at 
war with Germany is that the Germans don’t want 
to force us in by any act of their own, and we like 
to salve our isolationism by not declaring war 
ourselves, our pacifism by not sending troops or 
ships into the theatre of physical conflict. By 
normal rules of common sense, we are virtually 
at war against Germany. For we have said in 
substance, ‘‘We will remain neutral as long as you 
don’t win.” In that sense Colonel Lindbergh was 
all too obviously right when he said we should not 
have allowed Canada to go to war; we could not 
do it without deeply involving ourselves, if only 
because our national life depends upon the friend- 
ship of Canada and we would not for an instant 
tolerate the taking over of Canada by any power 
of which we entertained the slightest suspicion. 

To say that this August has seen an entire re- 
shaping of our destinies is to attach perhaps too 
much importance to the outward and visible signs 
of an older inward necessity. But the reshaping 
has taken place. Nor does there seem to be much 
use in going into the moral aspects of the question. 
We are being driven into making our continent a 
fortress, and we ourselves are doing the driving 
just as much as Hitler or Great Britain. The 
probable sequel will be our almost unconscious 
imperialism in the Western Hemisphere, simply 
because we will find it necessary to impose our 
dominance on such of our neighbors as do not 
freely accept it. With the prospect of such a 
future, the best to hope for is that the internal 
régime of the Western World shall be reasonably 
decent and just. 


Youth Congress Dragon’s Teeth 


AT LONG LAST the American Youth Con- 
gress, a pressure group originally organized pri- 
marily by Communists and since 
then dominated by them, has suc- 
ceeded in kicking up quite a fuss. 
They have had the publicity they 
were after a number of times 
through national conferences, noisy demonstra- 
tions and pictures taken in company with Mrs. 
Roosevelt as often as they could manage. Their 
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propaganda has consistently coincided with the 
oscillations of the Communist party line. They 
have been denounced, upheld, discussed fairly 
widely but had nothing very tangible to show for 
their efforts until now. Fishing in troubled waters, 
the Congress has called an Emergency Peace 
Mobilization at Chicago over Labor Day and 
invited the various unions to support it and take 
part. This has succeeded in sowing considerable 
dissension in the labor movement, if the reaction 
to Joseph Curran’s invitation to various union 
locals to contribute is any indication. That leader 
of the National Maritime Union and President of 
the Greater New York Industrial Union Council 
(CIO), who is known for his adherence to the 
Communist party line, encountered a storm of op- 
position from certain union leaders. Local peace 
mobilizations are also being called at the instiga- 
tion of supposed fellow-travelers, and an oppo- 
sition youth group has gone into action. The 
Youth Congress has brought out into the open a 
genuine major issue among American workingmen. 
In company with Americans in other categories, 
most union members do not desire to go into the 
European war. On the other hand their sympa- 
thies are squarely against Hitler. Many of them 
remember the fate of the workers and their 
organizations in countries taken over by the totali- 
tarian governments. It would seem safe to say 
that somewhat of a majority of American workers 
oppose peace-time conscription. There are many 
that are more opposed to war than the average 
American cross-section because they feel that by 
joining the colors they make the sacrifice in war 
time, that they are the victims, whereas the busi- 
ness man is the only one that gets anything out 
of it. Another large group remembers the high 
wage days of the last war for those who worked 
in factories and is influenced in that direction. 
The pity about the present fuss is that the men 
are not divided so much on whether entering the 
war is for the people’s good, but on a partisan 
basis of what line sub-surface, political groups 
take. This divergence again shows how many 
key positions in the American labor movement are 
held by those who follow the party line. If there 
is to be a peace front in this country, let it be made 
up of genuine peace elements and let it advocate 
its cause on the grounds of the common good. 


Foreign Agents and Fifth Columns 


HappiLy the American people have not yet 
sunk to the 1917 level of calling hamburgers 
“salisbury steaks,” barring Ger- 
man from the school curriculum 
and suspecting neighbors with Ger- 
man-sounding names of the most 
fantastic plottings. But all the 
same there is far too much loose talk about fifth 
columnists. Without being too technical or too 
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etymological, to whom should that term apply? 
To American citizens guilty of treasonable activi- 
ties, to foreign agents seeking the overthrow 
of our government, institutions, independence? 
Whether or not the nazis seriously plan actual 
occupation of the territorial United States, there 
can be no doubt that a victorious Germany would 
expect us to be economic satellites or collaborators 
in their world slave economy. ‘Their Russian 
communist allies would hardly be displeased at 
the outbreak of a proletarian revolution over 
here, however little they expect it. The Japanese 
and the Italians have their own reasons for wish- 
ing to confine the United States to a minor rdle in 
the world arena. It is not surprising then that 
the agents of these four countries engaged in 
covert propaganda, sabotage and espionage qual- 
ify as fifth columnists and deserve the strictest 
surveillance. But what of the British agents? 
What the United States is doing now—rearma- 
ment, conscription, building up bases, etc.—is all 
to England’s liking. The stronger we are the 
better. Yet British agents have their ulterior 
motives, too, in line with their country’s interests. 
Logically, their primary object now would be to 
get us into war with Hitler. In the long run this 
might be just as injurious to American well-being 
as the successful machinations of other agents— 
to our independence, our institutions and the 
ideals of our yet undeveloped American way of 
life. This seems even more important than the 
fact that a victorious Britain would assign the 
United States a far more leading world réle than 
a victorious Hitler. The rub is that most of us 
are in hearty sympathy with the ultimate aims of 
British agents on our shores, the defeat of Hitler. 
If we look upon them with comparative benevo- 
lence, confident that we know what they are up to, 
we should be no less determined to keep control of 
whatever decisions are made in this matter. 


The Pattern in the Far East 
News from the Far East falls more and more 


into a pattern. The new Japanese Vice Minister 
of Foreign Affairs put it poetically: 
“The whole Japanese race rolled 
into a ball of fire and sweeping 
everything before Countless 
smaller signs point the way, and 
that way seems to be toward an even more unified 
and total nationalism than anything yet seen in 
the island empire. Japanese women suffragists 
dissolve; Hugh Byas in the Times reports the 
formation of a “Genuine Japan Christian Church,” 
which is to have as its base the Japanese Episco- 
palians, but toward which other Protestant lead- 
ers are said to be not unsympathetic. There are 
of course traditional elements in Japanese culture 
which make totalitarianism less of a novelty there 
than it is with Occidental peoples. And although 
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Western ideas have by and large tended to push 
apan in another direction, the successes of Hitler 
and Mussolini have supplied a powerful excuse 
for a reversion to earlier notions. Indeed the 
degree to which Japan institutes its new policy is 
almost directly proportionate to the degree of suc- 
cess of similar policies in Europe, and seems to 
be influenced very little by what happens here. 
Prince Konoye bases the new national unity on 
“one sovereign over all” rather than on a domi- 
nant political party, but the effect is the same. 
Meanwhile China is not conquered, and it would 
be ridiculous to suppose that Japan is not feeling 
the strain. So every present tendency helps to 
establish a pattern, and we can do remarkabl 
little about it with aide-memoires, however stiff. 
In some ways our relations with Japan are even 
closer to pulling us into open war than our rela- 
tions with Hitler, if only because the Japanese are 
in a better position to call our bluff in the Orient 
than is Hitler in this hemisphere. The Battle of 
England is not the only danger spot in the world. 


Scandinavia Down but Not Out 


THE ARRIVAL at New York of the Nor- 
wegian Crown Princess Martha and her children 
on the much harassed liner, 4mer- 


Will to ican Legion, and of Norway’s 
Live greatest writer, Sigrid Undset, on 
Survives the West Coast remind us that it 


is not England alone which con- 
tinues to contest the march of the nazis. Norway 
is defeated militarily but maintains an exile gov- 
ernment which the United States recognizes and 
respects. Her merchant marine gives great aid to 
Hitler’s enemies (it is said that roo Norwegian 
oil tankers operate out of New York to various 
parts of the British Empire), part of her war fleet 
functions with the British, young Norwegians are 
being trained as aviators to carry on the struggle. 
Norway is worried about food. A release from 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation explains 
her increasingly desperate situation in this regard, 
and claims that “distribution of food could be 
made in Norway without its falling into the hands 
of the nazis.” Surely Norway’s opposition to 
Germany is guaranteed, and so if she could be 
fed without having food go to the Germans, there 
would be no appreciable indirect help to the nazis 
which can be derived from having a subject popu- 
lation kept passive by adequate diet. The Amer- 
ican Friends of Danish Freedom and Democracy 
keep emphasizing that Denmark’s surrender im- 
plies no acceptance of national socialism and no 
contentment with German domination. Indeed, 
the conquest of Denmark has ruined that country 
in so many ways that Danish opposition to Hit- 
lerism appears certainly guaranteed and her en- 
mity to Germany must be growing constantly and 
aggressively. Sweden is still officially independent, 
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and repeated reports as well as official interviews 
by her officers show that she has not de facto 
capitulated nor given up the intention of rein- 
forcing as it shall prove possible her genuine inde- 
pendence of Germany and Russia. The final 
repression of Sweden would still, and increasingly, 
prove a formidable military and naval task. The 
breathless speed of nazi military conquest must 
not disguise the fact that more than military check- 
mate is required to knock out and reintegrate 
peoples of the character and traditions and ability 
of the Scandinavians. The kind of peace which 
the nazis bring will eventually prove more impor- 
tant than the kind of war they so successfully 
spread. 


Helpful Hints 


SECRETARY ICKES in a prepared speech on 
August 20: “I thank him [Mr. Willkie] for his 
denunciation of intolerance at home 
and abroad. And I hope that he 
will have the courage to tell the 
Coughlinites, the Bundists and 
fascists in general who are rally- 
ing to his support that he does not wish their 
favors.” Mr. Willkie at a press conference in 
New York, August 27: “If I understand what his 
[Father Coughlin’s] beliefs are, I am not only not 
interested in his support—I don’t want it. If I 
understand correctly, he is opposed to certain 
people because of their race or religion. I have 
no place in my philosophy for such beliefs. There 
is no hedge clause about that.”’ 

Mr. Willkie at a press conference in Rushville, 
Indiana, August 21: “I think I could show con- 
clusively that the Administration defense program 
is hopelessly inadequate, delayed and improperly 
organized. Mr. Roosevelt should tell us how 
much is on hand and how much is on order.” 
Report from the White House, August 27: “A 
total of 10,015 planes for the Army and Navy are 
in production, contract or being built under ‘letters 
of intention,’ President Roosevelt reported today 
at his press conference.” 

The score on hints taken is now even, with the 
New Deal one day quicker in the taking. Both 
renee were, of course, notably free of hedge 
clauses. 


Give 
and Give 


It Costs Plenty to Organize 


ONE REASON that so large a proportion of 
the nation’s factory, farm and office workers re- 
main unorganized is the terrific 
problem of getting started. Com- 
panies themselves often put ob- 
stacles in the way by barring organ- 
izers from their premises, by 
forbidding the distribution of union literature or 
finding pretexts for firing men who seek to initiate 
union activities. Aside from employer opposition, 
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which is not always a factor, there is the stagger- 
ing problem of expense. Somehow organizers 
must be found, halls rented for organization meet- 
ings, literature printed and distributed and office 
space procured and maintained. Strikers and 
their families often have to be supported. In time 
initiation fees and dues will take care of these 
expenses, but at the start outside help must be 
forthcoming. In a recent issue of Business 
Week it is stated that $2,000,000 was required 
before the Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
became self-supporting, a figure which gives some 
idea of the magnitude of the task. Funds for this 
purpose have to come from hard-earned wages 
and they take the form of per capita taxes on 
union members paid to the national organization 
—in this case the ClO—or special assessments for 
specific purposes. This means that the Auto 
Workers (UAW) in deciding at their recent na- 
tional convention to organize the aviation and 
agricultural machinery industries have taken upon 
themselves a heavy responsibility, financial and 
otherwise. Whether or not the popular referen- 
dum adopted will show a majority in favor of the 
extra assessment required for the purpose remains 
to be seen. But if it does, it will not be the first 
time American workers have dug down into their 
jeans to help along their fellow workers in other 
trades, in strikes and in prisons and even in foreign 
lands. There is both enlightened self-interest and 
genuine altruism here. The cumulative effect of 
union victories in single industries is sure to have 
its effect on all others. Some people may think 
that the union tradition of referring to each other 
as brother and sister is so much window dressing, 
but there are few groups—vocational, social, local, 
national—which, when the occasion demanded, 
have manifested a stronger sense of human solid- 
arity in recent years. 


Murder of a Revolutionary 


TROTSKY, more than any other man, was 
identified with the sharp, historical event of the 
Russian Revolution. Lenin’s ca- 
reer, although restricted by death 
to that vast cataclysm, has been 
lengthened by a _ manufactured 
myth, and expanded by his greater 
influence before the Revolution and the use other 
people have put him to since. Trotsky was the 
greatest writer of all the Bolsheviks and through 
his writings has become known to millions all over 
the world. He wrote wonderfully well, with tre- 
mendous vitality, brilliant rhetoric and with rare 
and highly perfected form. The form of his writ- 
ing was a part of his revolutionary Marxian 
philosophy. He seemed to live in the dialectic of 
his Marxism, so that events, trends, and the 
people all clicked with a satisfying literary cer- 
tainty into the well-designed pigeon-holes fur- 
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nished by his preconceptions. There was great 
purity to his thought and to his life, a genuinely 
attractive naiveté and wistfulness about this vio- 
lent man who followed bad premises with an 
integrity and honesty which contrasted so greatly 
with the character of his arch-foe, Stalin. This 
appealingness was heightened by the classic ro- 
mance of his terrible fall from the most dreadful 
heights of power and by his troubled exile and 
wandering which never bowed his pride nor 
curbed the violence and certainty of his pen nor 
taught him to doubt himself and learn. His revo- 
lutionary optimism, a belief in himself which 
would have been pure quixoticism if he had not 
the background of bewildering, if temporary suc- 
cess in the largest country on earth, and his athe- 
istic denial of man’s fall never wavered. Trotsky 
was like a man possessed, or like a boy who has 
not yet acquired rudimentary knowledge of the 
universe he lived in. 


The effect of Trotsky’s writing in the revolu- 
tionary movement or in the history of thought 
and political action cannot be determined in short 
order. Certainly he has clarified issues with his 
quick and brittle mind. For one thing, he was a 
protagonist of internationalism which may yet 
prove a most important antidote to our present 
world misery. The economic determinism under 
whose aspect he viewed history, and the Marxian 
premise that the utter control of productive prop- 
erty by the generality would lead to a socialist 
society of the free and equal prevented him from 


satisfactorily fitting into his world scheme the 


new forms of state capitalism, national socialism. 
Driven in recent controversy to assert as a quasi- 
religious truth that history itself is dialectical 
materialism; that politics, society and economy 
progress on the inevitable path of Marxian dia- 
lectics ; indeed, that being itself as it were is dialec- 
tics, he (or his opponents) may have done this 
great service: revolutionary Marxism is separated 
finally from its pretended identity with experi- 
mental science. Trotsky asserted with his mind 
a belief in “revolutionary morality,” or, in other 
words, the denial of mineny leaving a casuistry 
based on the achievement of party power. It is 
hard to believe that this assertion was not re- 
luctant. Trotsky did not scorn culture and civiliza- 
tion and he was no ready liar. His honesty in 
dealing with ethical problems displayed the hol- 
lowness of his own proclaimed ethical sense— 
unhappily not to himself. In physical flight he also 
looked like a man pursued by the Hound of 
Heaven. Perhaps he was the most mad-dog 
Bolshevik of them all, as he was the most con- 
sistent and the most articulate. Let us pray that 
his followers in this country and his fatherland, 
Holy Russia, and in the Fourth International all 
over the world, will be pursued and will be cap- 
tured by truth and the grace of God. 
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The Papal Peace Program 


What has been the Vatican’s 


formula for 


peace? 


By the Most Reverend Robert E. Lucey 


organized peace are not bright. One of the 

essential elements in any peace agreement is 
mutual confidence in the integrity of the contract- 
ing parties and this element is not everywhere 
found at the present time. We have entered an 
era of ruthless, criminal aggression and the signa- 
ture of a criminal is not held in honor by intelli- 
gent men. 

Another difficulty in the way of a worthwhile 
peace is the simple fact that the citizens of the 
world have not learned how to organize an endur- 
ing peace. A great many people, particularly in 
our country, consider peace as the absence of war. 
Certain isolationists claim that if our government 
will do nothing, say nothing, think nothing in the 
field of international relations we shall have peace. 
In a restricted sense and for an uncertain period 
that is true. 

There is a peace which is finer and more real 
than the absence of armed conflict. If a small 
nation is invaded by a ruthless neighbor, it may 
surrender its sovereignty without a fight. That 
small nation will then enjoy peace in the absence 
of war, but it may well be a wretched and pitiful 
peace. In the finer sense peace is the tranquillity 
of order, it is security, liberty, religious, political 
and economic freedom, it is life with honor. 

Loss of security may not mean war, but it 
means armed peace and the threat of war. Loss of 
religious freedom may not bring armed conflict, 
but there can be no peace without it. In a word, 
if peace is only the absence of war, it may be a 
devastating peace. As a matter of fact, if our 
peace efforts consist merely in trying to keep our 
country out of war, we may well lose not only the 
peace of security and liberty but even the peace 
that is freedom from war. 

Peace must be organized. The relations of the 
nations will not regulate themselves. As intelli- 
gent creatures living in a world order we must 
have world machinery to guide, control and pros- 
per the interests of all the people. This machinery 
consists of international institutions, offices, com- 
missions, tribunals and courts having as their ob- 
Jectives the political, social and economic welfare 
of all nations, large and small, strong and weak. 
These international bodies must establish the rule 
of justice and charity. 


PROSPECTS of a permanent, 


Peace among the nations must be consciously 
organized, intelligently built, generously nourished 
and cultivated. War, after all, is merely a peace 
that failed. The real job is to build a peace that 
will not fail. Resolving not to fight does not build 
the structure of peace in justice and charity. 

And so, because there are several major govern- 
ments today whose signature is without honor and 
because we have not learned how to organize the 
framework of peace, it is utterly impossible at this 
time effectively to establish peace. 


The program 


But a review of the more important elements 
of the Papal Peace Program will reveal to us the 
mistakes of the past and will prepare us for the 
day when a lasting peace may be built in truth and 
justice. All nations have the duty of working 
together to organize permanent peace. In the past 
we as a nation have been unwilling to assume our 
share of that responsibility. We would not go to 
war and we would not work for peace. The two 
ideas are incompatible. 

The Papal peace program enunciates certain 
principles of international relations which form 
the basis of enduring peace; these principles also 
suggest the machinery or organization necessary 
for peaceful intercourse. The major points of the 
program may be listed as follows: 


1. All men are brothers and all peoples belong to the 
family of nations. 

2. The nations must make sacrifices for the welfare of 
the world community. 

3. International organizations must be established as the 
machinery of worldwide social, economic and political co- 
operation. 

4. A court of compulsory arbitration should be set up 
and sanctions should be invoked against aggressors. 

5. The right to life and independence of all nations must 
be assured. 

6. It will be necessary to meet the real needs and just 
demands of nations and of ethnical minorities within 
nations. 

7. There must be disarmament and liberation from the 
rule of force. 

8. The authority of God and the moral law must be 
recognized. Justice and charity are to be practiced. Prayer 
for peace should be incessant. 


In a brief paper all of these points cannot be 
discussed. We shall refer to those which seem to 
be most often disregarded or misunderstood. 
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There should be no difficulty about the first point; 
all men are brothers and we all belong to the 
family of nations. Our Supreme Pontiffs have 
made this abundantly clear. 

In contrast to the all embracing charity of the 
Vicars of Christ, we sometimes read, even in the 
Catholic Press, such empty slogans as these: 
“What happens in Europe or Asia is no affair of 
ours.” ‘We ought to mind our own business.” 
“Tt it not our job to save European civilization.” 
Such unworthy sentiments can be based only on 
the idea that our country does not belong to the 
family of nations and that our people do not 
belong to the human race. It should not be neces- 
sary to remind our isolationist friends that he was 
a murderer who first looked into the face of God 
and said: “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

The second point in our program that must be 
mentioned is this: the nations must make sacrifices 
for the welfare of the world community. Pius XII 
speaks of the way of friendship ‘‘where sacrifices 
for the higher good of the human family are not 
shirked” (Easter Sermon, 1939). Citizens of the 
United States will give money to relieve suffering 
anywhere on earth, but they will not make sacri- 
fices for the higher good of the family of nations. 


We might occasionally help other nations, par- 
ticularly the weak ones, by not always insisting 
on a favorable trade balance; or we might, when 
helpful, sacrifice trade for the sake of sanctions 
lawfully invoked against aggressor nations. A 
third sacrifice might be that as a people we would 
not insist on any extreme measure of national 
sovereignty. 


A third important point in the Papal Peace 
Program requires that the nations establish inter- 
national organizations as the machinery of social, 
economic and political cooperation. Several Pont- 
iffs have insisted that we must set up machinery 
of international relations. Human society must be 
organized. Many citizens of the United States, 
including not a few Catholics, show little enthus- 
iasm for international cooperation. 


His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, advised the nations 
“to promote healthy economic cooperation by 
prudent pacts and institutions since in economic 
matters they are largely dependent one upon the 
other and need one another’s help” (Quadra- 
gesimo Anno). It is obvious that the “prudent 
pacts” are trade agreements. The “institutions” 
are international bodies, commissions and organi- 
zations. 


The advice of Pope Benedict XV has often 
been quoted: “It is much to be desired that all 
states, putting aside mutual suspicion, should unite 
in one league or rather a family of peoples calcu- 
lated to maintain their own independence and 
safeguard the order of human society” (The Re- 
establishment of Christian Peace, May, 1920). 
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To those Catholics who try to escape the clear 
injunctions of the encyclicals by saying that they 
apply to Europe but not to us, I would point out 
the words “‘all states” in the above sentence. The 
advice to put away suspicion is badly needed in 
our country. Admittedly there are gangster gov- 
ernments in the world, but there are also many 
peace loving nations. Probably most of them now 
fervently wish that a competent league of nations 
had been established and made to function in jus- 
tice and good will. 

The present Holy Father recognizes the de- 
fects of former organizations and believes that 
the nations should profit from the experiences of 
the past “in creating or reconstituting the inter- 
national institutions which have so lofty a mission 
and at the same time one that is so difficult and 
full of gravest responsibilities” (Christmas Mes- 
sage, 1939). In another place His Holiness de- 
clares that men must maintain fraternal concord. 
“Then only will they succeed in effectuating and 
perfecting a stable, fruitful international organiza- 
tion, such as is desired by men of good will, an or- 
ganization which, respecting the rights of God, 
will be able to assure the reciprocal independence 
of nations large and small, to impose fidelity to 
agreements loyally agreed upon and to safeguard 
the sound liberty and dignity of the human person” 
(Discourse to the Minister of Haiti, November, 
1939). Evidently Pope Pius XII would give 
authority and power to this international organi- 
zation because it would have to “‘assure”’ the inde- 
pendence of small nations and “impose’’ fidelity 
to agreements. In any event these quotations 
prove abundantly that there must be international 
orvanization and that we must belong to it. 


Sanctions 


The fourth major element in the Papal Peace 
Program consists of compulsory arbitration and 
sanctions. The words of Pope Benedict XV in 
this connection have often been quoted. Here they 
are again: “In place of armed force should be 
substituted the noble and peaceful institution of 
arbitration according to regulations to be made 
and penalties to be imposed upon any state which 
might refuse either to submit a national question 
to such a tribunal or to accept its decision” (Bene- 
dict XV, Appeal for Peace, August 1, 1917). 
Here we have a clear proposal for compulsory 
arbitration supported by sanctions. According to 
Cardinal Gasparri, Papal Secretary of State, the 
court of arbitration should be endowed with 
effective power of “boycotting morally, econom- 
ically, industrially and financially all countries 
manifesting a militaristic spirit” (McLean, “Peace 
Program of Benedict XV”). These are the 
“measures short of war” advocated in our day. 


About three years ago our President, in his 
famous Chicago speech, went on record in favor 
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of “quarantining aggressor nations.” Some of 
our people considered this idea utterly prepos- 
terous. They did not know that Pope Bene- 
dict XV advocated the same principle in August, 
1917. The President was teaching good Catholic 
doctrine. 

Perhaps it should be noted here that some of 
the elements of our program are to be adopted in 
time of peace. This applies particularly to the 
setting up of a court of compulsory arbitration 
and the application of sanctions to aggressor na- 
tions. The greatest value of the penalties, sanc- 
tions, boycotts advocated by Benedict XV is the 
prevention of war. Obviously this machinery must 
be organized in time of justice. There must be an 
international court of justice to which disputes 
can be submitted for judgment. It must be under- 
stood that the nation which will not arbitrate or 
will not accept the court’s decision will be punished 
by sanctions. Of course, the threat of sanctions, 
to have any validity, must be real. The aggressor 
nation must know beforehand that the peace-lov- 
ing nations mean what they say. 

To invoke sanctions against any nation, even 
against Russian aggression and terrorism, seems 
foreign to the people of our country. So long have 
we indulged in the luxury of neutrality that the 
thing seems perfectly normal. When a war breaks 
out, even though it be a war of stark and preda- 
tory aggression by a strong nation against a 
weaker neighbor, we expect that non-belligerent 
countries will immediately notify the governments 
at war that they maintain neutrality. This declara- 
tion of neutrality is considered by us to be normal, 
customary and a matter of routine. 


But neutrality as between unprovoked aggres- 
sion and courageous defense is really not normal 
at all. It is merely one of several immoralities 
inherent in a disordered society. To speak of 
neutrality as immoral and a disorder will shock 
the people of our country for the simple reason 
that we have no adequate concept of organic unity, 
social justice and all embracing charity. 


The late beloved Pius XI declared: “Social life 
[has] lost entirely its organic form” (Quadra- 
gesimo Anno). Even Catholics, with their doc- 
trine of brotherhood in the Mystical Body of 
Christ, do not understand that neutrality in the 
face of injustice is a denial of that solidarity which 
ought to unite the nations in common defense of 
the world moral order and the rights of men. 
We of the United States can speak of ‘other 
people’s wars”’ only because we have lost the sense 
of social charity and organic unity which are the 
normal condition of human society. 


When, therefore, our government maintains 
displomatic relations with predatory nations and 
waves the white rag of neutrality in sight of their 
aggressions, let us not think that right reason or 
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the moral law dictates such action. We proclaim 
neutrality because we live in a disordered world 
where the normal defense of justice disappeared 
when the normal sense of unity was lost. 

As things go now in this wretched world of 
ours, self-respecting nations such as our own are 
supposed to be impartial in the face of interna- 
tional crime. We are expected to see no difference 
between right and wrong. The ruthless, criminal 
aggressor and the innocent nation attacked must 
be considered equal and receive the same treat- 
ment. This is a public denial of the moral order 
of the world. To the honor of the American 
people be it said that with native honesty and a 
sense of decency they cry out with their whole 
soul against this desecration of public morality. 
They condemn unjust aggression for what it is— 
a crime against heaven and humanity. 

It is true that a few writers, some in our press, 
have declared that the causes of the European con- 
flict are so varied and the implications so confused 
that we cannot safely make a decision concerning 
the moralities involved. We must therefore be 
neutral even in thought. Fortunately, the great 
majority of the American people have not laid 
claim to this quality of ignorance that would para- 
lyze judgment. 

The world is not organized to defend peace 
and banish war. In any intelligently ordered world 
community the peace loving nations in common 
collective action would condemn and punish un- 
provoked aggression. When the application of 
sanctions involved geographic and financial prob- 
lems these details would be worked out by states- 
men. It would not be difficult to locate the unjust 
aggressor. In a program of compulsory arbitra- 
tion a predatory government would stand out un- 
mistakably with all its ruthless barbarism for the 
whole world to see. 


Moral order 


How refreshing, honest, realistic is our Cath- 
olic peace program! It recognizes and supports 
publicly the moral order of the world. But some- 
one may be tempted to ask why the Holy Father 
calls upon the nations to punish aggression with 
sanctions when he himself gives a notable example 
of impartiality toward warring peoples. The an- 
swer is obvious. Although Vatican State enjoys 
temporal sovereignty, it is essentially a spiritual 
and supernational power. The neutrality of the 
Holy See is not the political neutrality of secular 
states; it is rather the paternal and all embracing 
affection of the Good Shepherd for his sheep; it is 
the exalted and indivisible solicitude of the Vicar 
of Christ for all the children of God. His posi- 
tion as common Father and sovereign is unique. 
Its likeness is not found among the nations. 


The Holy Father, in peace and war, is the in- 
terpreter of the natural law and the defender of 
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the moral order of the world. He proclaims with- 
out ceasing the principles of social justice and 
charity. If an aggressor flouts these principles, he 
stands self-condemned before the bar of social 
morality interpreted and proclaimed by the Father 
of Christendom. But only secular states can apply 
appropriate penalties. In a better ordered world 
the governments of the nations would be recreant 
to duty if they declared themselves neutral when 
they should be taking positive action against 
aggression. 

If the nations are not organized to apply sanc- 
tions to brutal plunderers, that does not make 
neutrality any more attractive to those who love 
justice and hate iniquity. Our economic life is not 
organized to pay decent wages to all fathers of 
families, but that condition does not sanctify bad 
wages. Pius XI declares: “If in the present state 
of society this [living wage] is not always feasible, 
social justice demands that reforms be introduced 
without delay which will guarantee to every work- 
ingman just such a wage” (Quadragesimo Anno). 
By the same token, if sanctions are not always 
and everywhere feasible, the moral order demands 
that the nations be organized to make them a 
reality. 

All is not well with the Church today. Three 
devastating forces are upon us: social injustice 
which through poverty and unemployment makes 
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difficult the practice of religion and permits the 
masses to fall away; armed conflict which destroys 
spiritual values and halts the forward march of 
the church; and the all powerful state which tol- 
erates or crushes the church at its pleasure. These 
three, social injustice, war and the arrogant state 
are intimately related. As a matter of fact the 
all dominating government is born of injustice and 
grows by war. 

The situation is serious; it challenges our best 
thought and effort. The freedom of the church 
and human liberty are at stake. It does not appear 
that ruthless force which is conquering so much of 
the world will grant peace with honor. We there- 
fore appeal to the omnipotence of God to hasten 
the day of justice and good will. 

But prayer was not intended by God as a substi- 
tute for intelligent effort. Through the years the 
Vicars of Christ have summoned us to establish 
a reign of justice and peace. Our government anda 
few of our citizens have made serious efforts to 
build at home and abroad the organization of 
social justice and international peace. We have 
two alternatives before us. To hold our hands, 
criticize, find fault and do nothing; or follow the 
leadership of the Vicars of Christ, join hands with 
free men of other nations and do our best to make 
this wretched world a place where under God 
human liberty and divine religion may live. 


Why Bio-dynamics? 


What a handful of American farmers and 
gardeners are doing, and its importance. 


By Edward Skillin, Jr. 


F YOU SHOULD visit a bio-dynamic farm, 
I the chances are that unless you are an expert 

who knows a good strain of hybrid corn when 
he sees it, you will be taken straight to the compost 
heaps and manure piles—the humus factory that 
gives the thing its special character. This is all 
to the good, especially if you are city bred and 
have trouble telling a prize rutabaga and an over- 
grown turnip apart. It was the way the bio- 
dynamists handled me, anyway, much to my 
delight. 

Up to now I had thought of bio-dynamic farm- 
ing and gardening in a vague, friendly sort of a 
way. It was something to be for, together with 
such socially constructive things as decentraliza- 
tion, sound labor unionism, cooperative buying 
and marketing, credit unions and part-time farm- 
ing. What it was exactly and just why it was im- 
portant were matters of conjecture. Hence I wel- 
comed the opportunity presented by the news that 


an old friend of the family had abandoned the 
comforts and limitations of suburban existence for 
a bout with bio-dynamic farming. She had moved 
from an imposing home in an expensive and 
woodsy suburb to live in a small, white clapboard 
American farm house set on an acre or two of 
none too fertile land in Spring Valley, New York. 

The all important compost section was in the 
corner most distant from the house. Yet we did 
not delay much to look at the flowers and vege- 
tables on the way. I remember, though, wondering 
whether sunflowers always grow to be ten feet 
high. The first thing that struck me when we 
arrived at the soil-building department was a 
rectangular heap of all manner of things—with- 
ered flowers, weeds, orange skins, grass cuttings, 
corn stalks (a dead cat, I was told, would have 
been a most welcome ingredient). Next to it a 
heap of similar shape and size looking for all 
I could see like a pile of ordinary dirt. On fur- 
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ther inspection it seemed to be crumbly, soft earth, 
“aromatic” and good to the touch. Eight months 
was all that was needed to change the garbage 
and other waste matter of one pile into the fertiliz- 
ing brown humus of the second. 

Our friend explained how it was done. The 
green pile is built up gradually with layers of 
earth, manure and quicklime every six inches or so 
and finally surfaced all over with a thin covering 
of earth. To hasten the process various organic 
plant drugs are inserted and then some months 
later the pile is literally turned inside out. This 
final step was not necessary for the nearby manure 
piles, which develop into humus of a similar tex- 
ture and fragrance by this process in 2 to 6 months. 
These products are spread on and worked into the 
soil as fertilizer, about 12 tons to the acre, the crop 
determining whether to use the manure compost, 
vegetable compost or a mixture of the two. 

After this highly informal preliminary demon- 
stration, our friend suggested that it was time to 
go down the road to the Threefold Farm to see 
Fred Heckel, who is in charge of one of the seven 
American bio-dynamic informational centers. He 
is also the translator of Dr. Pfeiffer’s volume on 
the subject,* a richly informative little book full 
of seeming good sense and fascinating lore about 
plant affinities and allergies, traveling dusts, hedg- 
ing, and insect distastes. It was a hot summer 
morning and appropriately enough Mr. Heckel 
was weeding a nearby field when we arrived. He 
seemed glad to have the subject presented to read- 
ers of THE COMMONWEAL and kindly offered to 
go over the article before publication to make sure 
that I was not too far off the track. 

The compost heaps for Threefold Farm’s 25 
acres naturally were more numerous and extensive 
than those of our former neighbor up the road. 
Mr. Heckel explained how the chemical prepara- 
tions were applied. Five holes right down to the 
heap’s center line are made with the handle of a 
hoe or other similar implement. The solid ingred- 
ients are then rammed home and the holes filled in. 
Two holes made from the top to the center line 
provide the intakes for the liquid preparations. 

These preparations are the chief factor that 
differentiates bio-dynamic farming from the meth- 
ods employed by European peasants for centuries. 
Compost heaps have long been familiar features 
of the barnyard landscape in many countries. But 
before these preparations and the special piling 
technique were developed compost heap manu- 
facture of fertilizing humus was usually a matter 
of years instead of months. 


Bio-dynamics and mystery 


Some visitors to Spring Valley have carried 
away the impression that there is too much secrecy 


*Bio-Dynamic Farming and Gardening, by Ehrenfried Pfeiffer. 
New York, Anthroposophic Press, $2.25. 
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in bio-dynamics. One reason for this is that there 
is also an anthroposophical group there which 
meets at Threefold Farm. Lectures on occult 
science point to the fact that Dr. Rudolf Steiner, 
who developed this soil-building method, was also 
the founder of a certain cult based partly on some 
of Goethe’s ideas on science. Certain bio-dynamic 
farmers are anthroposophists; many others are 
not. There is no necessary connection. In Ger- 
many, for example, where Dr. Steiner’s occult 
science books have had wide circulation, only one- 
tenth of the 2,000 bio-dynamic farmers are also 
anthroposophists. 


The reason for keeping the preparations a 
secret is obvious enough. If anyone can use them, 
the danger of failure through improper use is too 
great; the movement would then be discredited, 
valuable experience scorned. Anyone willing to 
carry out the prescribed bio-dynamic minimum can 
become a member of the Bio-Dynamic Farming 
and Gardening Association, which has dues of $3 
a year. He can then procure the preparations at a 
low cost from one of the informational centers. 
Apparently this monopoly stems from no impell- 
ing profit motive. When he has shown his compe- 
tence with the method for four years a member 
can learn how to make the organic preparations 
himself. This all seems fair enough. 

Moreover the bio-dynamists welcome inquiries 
as to their methods. Their informational centers 
are all in the East, from Roger Hale’s Sunrise 
Farm at Vanceboro, Maine, which also specializes 
in forestry, to O. F. Gardner’s Spring Lakes Farm 
(“A Family Farm’’) at Lake Wales, Florida. In 
addition to Spring Valley, the others are those 
conducted by Robert B. Bowler at Noroton, Con- 
necticut; F. Langdon Davis (Weathersfield) at 
Amenia, N. Y.; Ernest Daniel at Stahlstown, 
Pennsylvania, and Miss Evelyn Speiden at R. R. 
1, Silver Springs, Maryland. Where members’ 
farms are not too far away from one of these 
centers they are expected to send for a paid con- 
sultant at least once each year. Every farm has 
its own peculiar problems. 

The leaders of the movement have many ways 
of expressing the objectives of their method. They 
put back into the soil whatever they take out of it, 
for instance. Rapidly maturing manure piles and 
compost heaps are the most obvious factors on the 
program, but it also includes as essentials rota- 
tion of crops on at least a 4-year or 5-year basis 
and the protection of fruit trees without the use 
of lead or arsenate sprays. Their ideal for a 
farm is a “‘self-contained, organic, biological unit.” 


What is important about it 


Until very recently the trend has been all in the 
other direction. The farmer, primarily interested 
in quantity of yield per acre, has resorted to arti- 
ficial fertilizer to build up his yields, or special 
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artificial feed to increase the milk poundage per 
milch cow. They have found that more and more 
fertilizer was required to maintain yields and that 
the soil becomes progressively less arable, that 
artificially fed cattle were susceptible to disease, 
less able to produce healthy offspring. A few 
farmers and farm leaders are beginning to be 
critical now, but on the whole soil-exhausting, one- 
crop farming continues to predominate American 
agriculture in the face of gigantic surpluses and 
contracting markets. The mass-production fac- 
tory in the field, such as the Imperial Valley in 
California, is only on its way to reaching its full 
development, worse luck. 

What can the bio-dynamists do about agricul- 
tural surpluses, the farmer’s biggest anxiety? 
They are small in numbers—7o farms and 125 
garden plots in the US today. Yet this rapidly in- 
creasing number can demonstrate what can be done 
to build up impoverished soil—a condition which 
is not at all confined to old, exhausted cotton fields 
and dust bowls. They can show that by conserv- 
ing, maturing and distributing well all his manure 
and organic waste materials the farmer needs less 
cash for artificial fertilizer, builds up instead of 
mining his soil and produces food and feed that is 
demonstrably more healthful for men and animals. 
And once the county agents, farm organizations, 
rural periodicals and Department of Agriculture 
really take it up, the art of bio-dynamic farming 
will be widely practiced in every section of the 
country. Its relation to the surplus problem is 
that bio-dynamics would curtail the yearly produc- 
tion of cotton, corn, wheat, etc., by requiring a 
wide diversification of crops. 

There are many appealing things about the pro- 
gram. The bio-dynamists do not seem to be doc- 
trinaire; there are no absolute taboos. Experience 
has convinced them that machine cultivation is in- 
jurious to worms, bacteria and in general to the 
delicate balance of the soil. They have found that 
horse and hand cultivation produces better crops. 
Yet when conditions warrant they are not afraid 
to use machinery: Mr. Heckel, for instance, said 
he used a tractor-drawn disk. Much as they 
are opposed to the use of poisonous sprays to pro- 
tect plants and fruit trees from insect pests and 
plant diseases, the bio-dynamists will turn to them 
asa last resort. Ordinarily, however, they meet the 
problem by planting mutually helpful vegetables 
or flowers or spraying with organic preparations 
that do not injure growth. They do not regard 
their methods as a panacea, but insist that results 
are proportionate to soil quality, human energy 
and skill. In fact their methods seem to be simply 
well-developed and extremely intelligent means of 
practical farming; there is nothing esoteric or 
fancy about them. 

The bio-dynamists’ interest in quality is another 
attractive characteristic. Quantitatively, except 
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for potatoes or tomatoes, their methods do not 
produce spectacularly superior results (yet they 
are by no means inferior in size or number). But 
their vegetables are more tasty, more nourishing, 
more healthful. Their livestock, fattened on bio- 
dynamic feed, are also more immune to disease; 
their milk and eggs are of higher quality. 

Their emphasis on balance between food and 
feed, between plants and animals is also most 
appealing. The estimate of two cows to a manure 
acre, on the basis of 6 months stabling, gives 
some idea of the feed-fertilizer relationship, 
And this emphasis together with insistence on crop 
rotation makes for the diversified farming which 
has such potentialities for economic stability and 
human self-reliance. 

It is difficult to see how, in the light of scientific 
analysis, anyone can quarrel with their teaching 
that the soil is not so much dead matter, but is 
literally ‘teeming with life and is a workshop of 
nature fully equipped with machinery more deli- 
cate in its adjustments than anything yet devised 
by the mind of man.” In a day when man is so 
prodigal with the gifts of nature and his talents 
and so misuses the gifts of science, the bio-dynamist 
looks upon his soil and the whole natural world 
around him with a feeling that is akin to reverence. 

I had heard rumors that once the system was 
in operation even weeds would be welcome. They 
are, of course, so much grist for the compost heap. 
But there is no less weeding to do. Weeds that 
grow in sour soil are eliminated, but sweet-soil 
weeds spring up instead. There is no easy road to 
tilling the soil and Dr. Pfeiffer on several occa- 
sions feels called upon to justify, on the basis of 
later results, what for the time looks like extra 
work. 

Where bio-dynamic farming and gardening are 
of major importance, it seems to me, is in con- 
serving and rebuilding our native soil and their 
potentiality for reorienting American agriculture 
toward the family farm—that is the farm which 
produces primarily all its own food and feed to- 
gether with a few specialties which, when sold, 
provide for cash needs. They can play a major 
role in the reform of agriculture. And then some 
of the millions who appear to be permanently re- 
placed in industry, listlessly idling on the barest 
sustenance in our city slums, can move out to the 
country to begin life anew. The best prospects 
would indeed be those who had been born and 
brought up on farms and young people eager to 
undertake a new way of life. For them bio- 
dynamics and the family farm would be the means 
of a new, active, abundant existence. 

Mr. O. F. Gardner, president of the Bio- 
Dynamic Farming and Gardening Association, 
was gracious enough to reply to my inquiry about 
his interest in the family farm. He said in part, 
“Tt is far more than a matter of terraces, contours 
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and rotations—all the gold in Kentucky could not 
buy it and no edict could compel it. The most 
potent incentive toward it is the vital interest of 
the owner-operator whose chief objective is a 
permanent home and the greatest possible devel- 
opment of the innate potentialities of himself and 
family. Bio-dynamic methods of preparing com- 
post and sprays and its practices in crop rotations 
and balanced livestock production are, I am con- 
vinced, sound, but of even greater significance just 
now is its emphasis on the reality and nature of the 
life forces with which the farmer is constantly 
dealing and the opportunity and necessity for such 
quickened powers of observation as will result in 
an ever growing understanding and an interest 
which will rob routine of its terrors and make hard 
work a joy.” 


The Power of Being a Poet 


By M. WHITCOMB HESS 
ve E WOULD not be at the trouble to learn 


a language,” that prince of realists, 
Samuel Johnson, observed, “‘if we could have all 
that is written in it just as well in a translation. 
But as the beauties of poetry cannot be preserved 
in any language except that in which it was orig- 
inally written, we learn the language.”’ So, accord- 
ing to the matter-of-fact lexicographer, the poets 


‘preserve the languages. The grammarians tell us 


that the poets go even further: they establish lan- 
guage laws. Panini’s Sanscrit Grammar, they 
point out, was based on the Vedic hymns; the next 
grammar in human history came from critical 
studies of Homer. We find Dionysius Thrax defin- 
ing the field of the grammarian for all time as 
“knowledge of what the poets said.” For though 
the poet does not invent the architectonic syntax, 
he employs it; and by his compelling images he 
establishes it. 

But how is it possible for the poet’s power to 
extend to prose grammar-rules, when poetry is 
known to be untranslatable into prose? Hegel’s 
notion that poetic representation is strictly inter- 
nal does not help us here. Prose and poetic diction 
remain wholly different in aim and method. Com- 
pare the prose version of Ariel’s Song by James 
Montgomery, 

There’s nothing in him that decays 


But undergoes an alteration from the water 
Into something valuable and uncommon... 


with Shakespeare’s original, 


Nothing in him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 


This lack of enrapturing power in prose, as 
compared with poetry, is an old story indeed. 
What was the darksome magic of the poet’s words 
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that spurred on Saint Jerome’s lifelong tempta- 
tion to read Catullus, Virgil, Horace, while the 
pagan prose-writers of antiquity left him cold? 

He heard the hidden birds, the silver flutes ; 

He saw the sun god’s shrine above the plain, 

And by the art of music that transmutes 


The past to quickened present lived again 
In Troy new fallen, or Rome built amain. 


But the key to the secret of poetic power is the 
key to that of the poet’s reign over grammarians. 
The question regarding this art is not whether 
poetry and truth are mutually exclusive (as cer- 
tain persons who confuse scientia with science 
seem to hold); it is whether poetry is required 
for complete expression of the highest and truest 
insight. Matthew Arnold thought so; but, in his 
prediction that philosophy and religion will be 
replaced by poetry, did he forget that word-usage 
in poetry “reflects”—or, in Aristotle’s term, “imi- 
tates’ —word-usage in prose? 

Poetry is no simple presentation of truth in 
language. Prose is, because in prose the word- 
form as such is there, like a good child, to be seen 
and not heard. Poetry, being an art, exploits 
verbal signs, exhibiting symbols both as melodic 
and meaningful, and makes of language itself a 
mirror of the method of communication. 
through this reflection of prose usage the poetic 
word re-presents it, it is also through the act of 
mirroring (which is art) that beauty seizes the 
observer. As in every other art, in poetry the 
enjoyer thinks on three levels: first, the founda- 
tion for meaning—the syllabic materials; second, 
the secondary meaning—the word-melody; third, 
the primary meaning—the specific thought content. 
The music of poetry expresses inner passion; the 
outward melody points to what is present in 
greater power because unheard—‘‘Heard melo- 
dies are sweet, but those unheard are sweeter.” 

Perfection in both the theme and diction is like 
Spinoza’s true philosophy: as difficult as it is rare. 
This is shown by the few who are chosen in that 
art where so many are called. It appears also in 
the fact that the world does not come quickly to 
recognition of great poetry. According to an old 
saying, booksellers drink their wine from the 
skulls of poets who died of starvation. “The 
power of being a poet,” Montgomery—himself a 
voluminous verse writer—said in the last century, 
“is a power from heaven.” (The world is notori- 
ously late in keeping all appointments with 
heaven.) “It is true,” Mr. Montgomery declared 
in his addresses on poetry at the Royal Institution, 
when the London literary world crowded to Albe- 
marle street to hear him, “that the poet communi- 
cates to the bosom of his reader the flame that 
burns in his own; but the bosom thus enkindled 
cannot communicate the fire to a third.” 


The poet-lecturer’s judgment on the long 
mooted question of the comparative value of the 
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arts of music and poetry was decisive: “Poetry 
transcends music in the passion, pathos, and mean- 
ing of its movements; its harmonies are ever 
united with distinct feelings and emotions; their 
associations are always clear and easily compre- 
hensible; whereas music when it is not allied to 
language, or does not appeal to memory, is simply 
a sensual and vague, though an innocent and highly 
exhilarating delight, conveying no direct improve- 
ment to the heart, and leaving little permanent 
impression on the mind.’’ When music awakens 
recollection, however, it then performs the highest 
office of poetry: “It is poetry, as Echo in the 
golden mythology of Greece remained a nymph, 
even after she had passed away into a sound.” 
For it would seem that even while extolling the 
art-form that he was convinced realizes best the 
aims of all art, James Montgomery, the poet, 
could not fail to remind his hearers that the poet’s 
finest product is exceeded by something finer than 
this: the least judgment in the life of the indi- 
vidual mind. 


Urews Reviews 
BY MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


S ONE who for many years has followed the admir- 
able work being done by Mr. Michael O’Shaugh- 
nessy, I was delighted recently to receive the current num- 
ber of the Social Justice Bulletin, of which he is publisher 
and editor, issued from New Canaan, Connecticut. This 
magazine is now a quarterly, with only four pages in each 
number ; but in spite of its few appearances and its dimin- 
ished size, it retains its high value as the expression of a 
spirit which particularly needs to be kept alive in these 
dark days. Its sub-title is, “A Review of Current Events 
in Their Relation to Social Justice.”” The ideas concerning 
social justice held and maintained by Mr. O’Shaughnessy 
are strictly those taught by the supreme authority in the 
Church. His Bulletin is the organ of The Catholic 
League for Social Justice, formed in 1932, during the 
great crash of our banking structure and the tempest of 
depression which seemed to herald a complete break-down 
of our social structure, but from the immediate perils and 
worst possible dangers of which the nation was saved 
mainly by the indomitable spirit and courageous experi- 
ments of President Roosevelt—a fact which most Amer- 
icans still remember, however it may now be ignored by 
others. The bishops of sixty-six dioceses gave approval to 
the League. It had—and still has—for it object “the 
attainment of a just social order in the United States from 
a spiritual motive and for a spiritual consideration; the 
instilling of the spirit of Christ in the social conduct of 
men; cooperation among all classes for the welfare of 
society as a whole; the establishment of the Kingdom 
of God on earth, the reign of Christ the King. The means 
employed are: First, prayer and frequent reception of the 
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Sacraments. Second, the practicing of the Church’s social 
doctrines by the individual in the everyday business of 
making a living and his endeavoring by every appropriate 
action to induce others to do the same.” 

I am very glad to be able to say that when Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy was somewhat discouraged by what seemed 
to be the small numbers of those who responded to his 
invitation and was tempted to drop the publication of the 
Bulletin, one of the highest prelates of the Church inter- 
vened and laid upon him the task of keeping his work 
going in spite of all obstacles. 

One of the editorial articles in the August number deals 
with one of our South American neighbors, Chile, now 
brought into closer relations with us through the Havana 
Conference, which Mr. O’Shaughness also discusses in this 
number. And when Mr. O’Shaughnessy writes or talks 
about South American affairs he is well qualified to do so 
through long experience as a successful business man hav- 
ing intimate relations with one of the most important of 
all the industrial interests of today, the oil industry; but 
also, and this fact marks him as quite different from many 
other American business men interested in South Amer- 
ican markets, his business activities have been guided not 
solely by commercial motives, but by his conviction that 
unless or until all business interests everywhere are guided 
and protected from corruption by ethical principles of 
justice they are inevitably driven, when profits alone are 
their driving forces, to merciless exploitation. 

In his editorial on Chile Mr. O’Shaughnessy remarks 
that a statement made by Pope Pius XII to a group of 
Chilean pilgrims passed without notice in the Catholic 
press of the United States. The statement was as follows: 
“The Church, whose maternal finger anxiously feels the 
feverish pulse of present-day humanity ; the Church, whose 
acute glance diagnoses the necessities, sorrows and aspira- 
tions that remain hidden in others; the Church, whose 
ears hear in the confidences of hearts those abysses of bitter- 
ness in which souls are immersed who believe themselves 
victims of conscious or unconscious injustice; the Church 
sees with clarity and favors with indefatigable zeal the 
imperative duty of that ‘redemption of the proletariat’ 
that had already begun in the grotto of Bethlehem and 
of which our great predecessors spoke with such illumined 
and Apostolic wisdom.” About a month later, the Arch- 
bishop of Chile in an interview given to the Santiago 
newspaper, El Mercurio, gave emphatic welcome to the 
social and economic policies of the Popular Front, calling 
them ‘‘the national salvation,” and added: “I say, and in 
this I follow traditional Catholic principles, that exploita- 
tion of workmen and toilers in general is one of the most 
awful sins against God and represents nothing less than 
robbery of the workmen’s property.” Referring to “suff- 
cient wages,” he said: “I mean that workmen must be 
able to send their children to school well-fed, well-clad 
and with stout shoes. I mean nourishing food and money 
for a rainy day.” 

In short, the Archbishop of Santiago seems to have 
meant what Monsignor John A. Ryan has stamped upon 
our American consciousness, “the living wage,” not a 
wage barely enough to maintain life in a single worker’s 
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body, but a wage that will enable him and his family to 
live as reasonable, free human beings. 

Mr. O’Shaughnessy says that he published the two 
statements, of the Pope and the Archbishop of Santiago, 
“for the reason that the Popular Front government in 
Chile is generally referred to in the Latin American and 
the United States press as ‘Red.’ We also publish it for 
the reason that to the writer’s own knowledge the agita- 
tion of many Churchmen against communism is an effort 
to protect the highly privileged and to impede legitimate 
efforts of the under-privileged to gain social justice.” 

Similar portents have preceded revolutionary hurricanes 
in many countries now seized by communistic or nazi or 
fascist tyrannies in which countries the Church invari- 
ably suffers not only from the atheistic hostility of the 
leaders of the world revolution of which the totalitarian 
tyrannies form a part, but also from the evil results of 
the indifference of highly placed Catholics to the social 
teachings of their own Church. We are far from being 
immune to the same dread indifference to the solemn ad- 
monitions of our Popes, from Leo XIII onward. The 
language employed by some Catholic enemies of President 
Roosevelt’s social reforms in face of the fact that those 
reforms are generally in harmony with the ideas of the 
Church, is sufficient to indicate the need for the wider and 
more systematic spreading of the Papal teaching among 
Catholics, especially among Catholic business men, pro- 
fessional men, the clergy, and certain of our Catholic states- 
men and politicians. 


Communications 


DECISIVE BATTLES 


New York, N. Y. 
O the Editors: In Mr. Ludlow’s letter on “Decisive 
Battles” in your issue of August 3, the writer recites 
Britain’s economic sins and lets it go at that. Specifically 
land monopoly is the measure used and, probably inad- 
vertently, not applied to the other side. 

According to 1938 statistics, Germany had a total of 
137 million acres of which 40 million acres were uncul- 
tivated forest. Of the unused land, 240,000 acres belonged 
to the ex-Kaiser, the largest private landowner. Sixteen 
former noblemen owned up to 75,000 acres each, a total 
of 1%4 million acres. Of this latter figure, more than 
two thirds was uncultivated. Germany had 361 persons 
per square mile and the United Kingdom 491. Where 
does “lebensraum”’ come in? 

We get nowhere by proving there is evil on both 
sides; even we ourselves aren’t economically pure. We 
should examine the results which probably will come out 
from this conflict. If the nazis win, we can expect 
further steps in the nihilistic revolt already under way; 
all laws, moral codes, religions, institutions which do not 
conform to this program will be exterminated. 

War being essentially evil, nothing good can accrue 
from it. The best we can expect is that the world may 
not become worse. If Britain succeeds in holding off the 
nazis, it is possible by democratic means to bring about 
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changes correcting existing injustices. We cannot have 

the same hope in an atavistic form of society, where all 

the rights of an individual are assumed by the state. 
James F. CurrAN. 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 
O the Editors: May I suggest that you add to your 
list of Catholic organizations for “bringing books 
and readers together” the Paulist Circulating Library 
and Reading Room at 614 Grant Avenue, San Francisco. 
It occupies beautiful quarters especially built for it in 
the Paulist church, Old St. Mary’s. The library has 
about 7,000 volumes, constantly increased from the pro- 
ceeds of memberships, and the reading rooms give access 
free to virtually all the high class Catholic periodicals 
in English and a selection of secular magazines. The 
library membership, giving access to two books at a time, 
costs $2.50 for six months, and is open to those living 
outside San Francisco through the mails. A good deal 
of the success of the library is due to the very efficient 

librarian, Miss Berger. Harry E. MaceeE. 


LINDBERGH 
New York, N. Y. 

O the Editors: It has seemed to me that Charles 

Lindbergh came out of the discussion on our foreign 
policy better than many of his critics. He, at least, 
remained a great aviator. Some of his critics did not 
remain quite as great editors in the opinion of at least 
one reader. 

I was pleased, therefore, to read a criticism, not with- 
out sympathy, of Lindbergh’s position in THE CoMMON- 
WEAL (August 16) which expressed my feelings. I have 
never doubted the honesty of America’s one-time idol, no 
more than I have his courage. I have suspected that 
deficiency in sympathy which I have found in worshippers 
of efficiency, and which THE CoMMONWEAL exposes for 
what it is, a fascist tendency. 

Of efficiency, may it not be rightly said that it is an 
excellent servant, but a terrible master? A most essential 
means, but a most unworthy end to human endeavors? 
An end which degrades man, made in the image of God, 
to an automaton made in the image of a machine. 

Frank D. Stocum. 


APPRENTICES 


Newport, R. I. 

O the Editors: A young German artist friend recently 

disclosed to me the tragedy of deportation which 
threatens him in September, unless by then he has found 
a position which will assure the United States Govern- 
ment of his independence and self-support. As the German 
boy revealed this, I at once remembered having read (in 
the July 19 issue of THE ComMMoONWEAL) Harry Lorin 
Binsse’s discussion of the industrial problems facing 
America because of her lack of skilled European crafts- 
men. These artisans will now no longer be allowed to 
leave their homelands where they are needed to fulfil the 
schemes of their totalitarian masters. And suddenly it 
seemed to me that there might be a way to lift the cloud 
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shadowing my artist friend and to ease America’s anxiety 
over her want of trained artisans. 

Although only in his twenties, a product of the appren- 
tice system Mr. Binsse approves, he has for years been 
making things of great beauty and worth. America lacks 
such workmen, and only now that the paucity of such 
workers appears, does their value appear also. 

All citizens of America who value her security and 
integrity realize the necessity of stringent immigration 
laws. In justice to her citizens America must turn back 
some of those who seek refuge and security within her 
boundaries. Yet all Americans who consider her indus- 
trial welfare and, more important to some, her artistic 
life, also realize that Europe’s dilemma will not leave 
America untouched in these fields. 

Both America and the German lad are faced with a 
grave problem. 

America begins to feel the want of just such artisans 
as this young man who, self-exiled from a land which 
provided him with work, security and opportunity, is 
menaced by the threat of deportation from a land which 
needs him and which he so desperately needs. Only a 
grant of money to study, or a regular professorship or 
position as instructor in woodcarving at some American 
school will permit him to remain. 

A simple, obvious solution appears, but prejudice and 
fear and a false sense of patriotism prevent it. The solu- 
tion is the just exchange of goods—a homeland, peace, the 
right to work—America’s offering for a rare artistry and 
a courageous, generous young life. 

Not pity, but a mutual need urges this barter. 

But action must be swift, for September is here. 

In September a brave and talented man will be either 
adrift on perilous seas, lost to America, or at home in a 
wise America who will seize an obvious advantage and 
find a place in her wide fields of art and craft for him. 

E. FINEGAN. 


HOUSE OF HOSPITALITY 
Ramsey, Illinois. 
O the Editors: May we beg a little space in THE 
CoMMONWEAL to ask your readers if they will help 
us, among the poorest of God’s poor? We try, here in a 
deeply distressed coal mining section, to do what we can 
for those around us and for transients who come our way. 
Since June 12, the WPA ceased work and many are in 
need. We can use shoes and clothing of any kind and 
of course money from those generous enough to send it. 
Even stamps will be appreciated. Anything can be sent by 
mail or freight to the Nazareth House of Hospitality, 
Ramsey, Illinois. We should like to correspond with some 
good Catholic man or woman—someone who could teach 
music preferably to a group of youngsters—some have 
music instruments (some have not, but we are trusting in 
God’s providence that someone will help us find what we 
lack). We live on a farm seven miles from town and 
hope eventually to have a small farming commune where 
everyone without regard to race, creed or color will be 
welcome. 


CaRMEN Dotores WELCH. 
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Screen 


Strange Bedfellows 


INEMA makers collect an odd assortment of players 
to do extraordinary things in pictures; and fre- 
quently, when striving to cash in on a past success, they 
repeat a well-accepted theme, get a cycle rolling, keep it 
going until the idea gets worn threadbare and audiences 
scream for change. This week’s program offers some un- 
usual combinations of stars in pictures that continue started 
cycles. In the second kill-communism-by-laughing-at-it 
film, Loretta Young and Melvyn Douglas reverse the 
“Ninotchka” situation. This time he is the communist, 
complete with pamphlets and organizing speeches, and she 
is the divorce-seeking wife of wealthy Eugene Pallette. 
Melvyn, fleeing the police, finds refuge for the night in 
Loretta’s Paris apartment—but after “He Stayed for 
Breakfast” and lunch and a couple of dinners, too, he dis- 
covers that Loretta, lovelier than ever in stunning dresses 
and negligees, is very flexible indeed. When his own 
heart turns from revolution to love, he stops wasting his 
time with communism. Anyway they both realize that 
what they hate about her “stuffed sausage” husband is his 
capitalist curved little finger. Frothier than “Ninotchka,” 
this new film breezes along with some witty dialogue, 
exaggerated burlesque and satire, the usual bedroom scenes 
with Melvyn in Loretta’s dressing room and some straight 
propaganda: “Only the communists don’t like America 
where there’s freedom.” The action seems a bit slow as 
soon as the plan of the picture and its ending become evi- 
dent. However Alexander Hall’s direction results in amus- 
ing entertainment. Una O’Connor manages to steal the 
show in one riotous scene in which Melvyn gets her drunk 
and converts her to the cause. 


Another odd combination of stars is Ginger Rogers and 
Ronald Colman in “Lucky Partners.” (This might almost 
have been called “Strange Partners” if one believes the 
stories about the two players’ vieing with each other for 
footage.) It is based on “Bonne Chance” by Sacha Guitry, 
which probably accounts for the teaming of an older man 
with a young girl. Or perhaps Lewis Milestone, who 
usually directs serious pictures, wanted just such an un- 
common pair for his fling into gay comedy. Although the 
story, about a mysterious Greenwich Village artist and 
a girl who win on a sweepstake ticket and take a journey 
so she can have a honeymoon before she marries another 
man, borders on the absurd, the script has been provided 
with some clever lines and situations in the screenplay by 
Allan Scott and John van Druten. I should prefer a little 
less talk during those dull pages, and I could have done 
very well without that terrible scene with the old folk at 
Niagara Falls, which slobbers with whimsy. Milestone 
has kept the story’s craziness from going screwball and 
has got as much fun as possible out of the bedroom 
sequences and discreet playing around with the indiscreet. 
It all ends up in a courtroom scene dominated by a coy 
judge—as do so many of the snappy triangle comedies 
today. The cast acts as if it were having fun with all this 
fluffiness. Ronald Colman turns up with quite a flair for 
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nonsense—in spite of his English English. Spring Bying- 
ton and Jack Carson gave good support. But the new 
Ginger Rogers is quite a surprise—dark-haired, more 
sophisticated and rather intelligent looking. 

Amnesia stories have been made into movies before, 
but “J Love You Again’ tells the old tale with a fresh 
slant, a gay sense of humor and without a lot of boring 
explanations. Most fun is derived from William Powell’s 
smooth, suave performance, W. S. Van Dyke’s carefully 
thought out direction and a racy script based on Octavus 
Roy Cohen’s novel. Powell, a confidence man not too 
careful how he makes or takes his money, wakes up from 
a blow to discover that for the past nine years he has 
been not only an amnesia victim, but also the very model 
of propriety, a ginger-ale drinking Babbitt belonging to the 
Elks, Owls and other assorted groups. He also wakes 
up to discover that Myrna Loy, the wife of this stuffed- 
shirt other self, is about to divorce him because she’s fed 
up with being married to a Rotary Club. The amazing 
incidents rising out of worldly Mr. Powell’s efforts to 
gain the love of pretty, pert, pouty Myrna Loy and his 
further efforts to cash in on his exalted position in a 
Pennsylvania community by swindling other dubiously 
honorable citizens reach a humorous high in slapstick 

d parody when he gets a dish of scrambled eggs in his 
A phisticated face and later, in a boy scout suit, he reviews 
the troop and leads a deer hunt. 

Dame Rumor hath it that Mrs. Temple withdrew her 
little Shirley from movies because of the poor stories that 
the child was given. Her latest and last (for a few 
minutes anyway) practically confirms the report. Neither 
would mama be any too happy that Charlotte Greenwood 
and Jack Oakie almost walk away with the picture. It all 
starts out pleasantly enough, under Allan Dwan’s brisk 
direction, with Joe and Kit Ballantine doing their stuff in 
good old vaudeville, adopting young Wendy and making 
a threesome that gets to the top. But when the Ballan- 
tines decide to retire so the little girl can lead a normal 
life and live with other normal kids (get it?), they move 
to a New England farm and try to organize the “Young 
People” in making over a sleepy little village on a pro- 
gressive (two-a-day) Ballantine plan. Then the picture 
goes completely Hollywood. If the plot proves anything, 
it is: don’t let vaudevillians get anywhere near your town 
or they’Il ruin it. Some good songs are put over by Shirley 
and Charlotte and Jack, but the story is likely to make you 
and Mama Temple very disagreeable about films. Devotees 
of the world’s most famous child star, now retired, will 
need plenty of handkerchiefs when she makes her fare- 
well speech. PHILIP T. HARTUNG. 


Books of the Week 


Artist and Society 


The Beloved Returns, or Lotte in Weimar. Thomas 
Mann. Knopf. $2.50. 
S EARLY as 1903, in “Tonio Kréger,” Thomas 
Mann betrayed his preoccupation with the theme 
of the artist in society. ‘Tonio Kréger,” like a dozen 
other of his early pieces including the celebrated “Death 
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in Venice,” placed its emphasis upon the isolation-motif : 
the equivocal position of the artist in the world of reality ; 
his nostalgic longing for the simple and normal life from 
which his gift separates him. Gradually, however, as 
world acclaim has accrued to Mann, the hero of his works 
has come to accept less grudgingly his lot. The isolation- 
motif has given way to what we may cal] the divinity- 
motif: the artist outside society, its divine sport, reposi- 
tory of the sacred fame. The autobiographical fictional 
character has been superseded by the possibly equally 
autobiographical historical super-man. First Joseph, the 
blithe darling of Jehovah. And now, in “The Beloved 
Returns,” Goethe, to whom Mann had already devoted an 
extended essay and whom he acknowledged, together with 
Wagner, Nietsche and Freud, as a spiritual ancestor. 


It is perhaps unnecessary to warn readers of the Joseph 
cycle that “The Beloved Returns” does not make easy 
reading. The author has won his way to that fortunate 
pinnacle where he need make few concessions to the 
reading habits of the public. We are given a minimum of 
physical action; conversation is for the most part formal 
and artificial, like a Socratic dialogue; the metaphysics 
tend to spill over into a characteristically Teutonic mysti- 
cism. The entire “story” is no more than this: the old 
woman upon whom, two score years before, Goethe 
modeled the heroine of “The Sorrows of Werther,” ar- 
rives with her spinster daughter in Weimar. She receives 
a few calls; indulges in conversation with first a maitre 
d’hétel; second a pushing British tourist; third a former 
secretary of Goethe’s; fourth an uneasy friend of Goethe’s 
daughter-in-law to be; finally Goethe’s son August. She 
attends an anti-climactic formal dinner at Goethe’s resi- 
dence; and finally on the eve of her departure, is vouch- 
safed a short private interview with the Master. The 
latter makes no direct appearance until the long book is 
two-thirds done. But then, as though in appeasement, 
the author takes the bold step of planting us within the 
poet’s consciousness, where we follow him throughout the 
course of a full and typical morning. ‘This section is 
brilliant as a daring tour de force; but even so has its 
longueurs. And yet might it be abbreviated? I think 
not. If up to this point I have seemed unduly carping, 
the explanation lies in a certain irritation this book, like 
much of Mann’s later work, produces. Mann’s rather 
ponderous, deliberate, old-fashioned, consciously-epic 
method communicates a sort of disdain. 


But isn’t this exactly the theme of his book? The 
inevitable distance of the Great Man (which both Mann 
and his public, including the present reviewer, acknowl- 
edge him to be) from his audience. Mann illuminates, 
with trenchant irony, the resentment which taints the 
crowd’s admiration for the genius. Partly envy, perhaps; 
even more, society’s protective conservatism; but it goes 
far deeper than that into an actual sense of injustice. 
For one man to be so abnormally gifted, to claim and be 
allowed exemption from all ordinary demands of human- 
ity is bitterly unfair. The genius is a blasphemous blend 
of the divine and the demonic—as inexorable as God. 
Even while you acknowledge God’s right to be inexorable, 
you suffer from it—as Lotte suffered from Goethe’s ex- 
posure of her most intimate emotions, and from his in- 
constancy; as Dr. Reimer suffered from the compromise 
with his manly honor which service to Goethe de- 
manded ; as Fraulein Schopenhauer suffered from the sacri- 
fice of her friend; as August suffered from his eclipse by 
his splendid parent. 
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A difficult book to read—perhaps unnecessarily so: 
doesn’t Mann cite charm as the handmaiden of genius ?— 
“The Beloved Returns” grows upon one in retrospect. 
Like the Joseph cycle, it is meticulously documented ; gen- 
erously sprinkled with profound or witty apercus; by no 
means merely adulatory when it deals with the moody, 
vain, selfish but nonetheless unique old man. Goethe, 
Lotte, August, Dr. Reimer, Lottchen—all are memorably 
human, for all their loquacity. Here we have the climax 
of a brilliant and enquiring mind’s forty-year preoccupa- 
tion with a profound and haunting subject. 


DAVID BURNHAM. 


FICTION 
Figures in a Landscape. Paul Horgan. Harper. $2.50. 


N HIS latest book, Mr. Horgan projects human figures 

against a shifting background of the history and topog- 
raphy of the Southwest United States by means of a 
series of fictional episodes. This is a very chilly and 
repellent way of describing a very interesting book. Yet 
Mr. Horgan is to blame if his work lacks the organic 
unity of a novel. It represents an attempt to achieve 
unity of effect by means of a unity of setting, and I do 
not think it quite comes off. 

It is obvious that Mr. Horgan knows and understands 
his background as well as he understands the people who 
move against it. He is archeologist and poet as well as 
fiction-writer. The fictional episodes are arranged in 
chronological order; each is a short story written with 
skill and distinction ; these episodes are connected together 
by means of transitional essays or prose poems wherein 
the background is traced and expanded. On occasion I 
found these parts of the work a little too lush and over- 
written. 

There is abundant irony in the juxtaposition of the real 
dignity of land and sky with the cheap, pathetic story of 
Trillie Dee Spelzer and LaVerne Dicely, as also in the 
sketches of Indian character, past and present. The 
episode entitled ““The Surgeon and the Nun” is excellent 
writing. J. G. E. HOPKINS. 


The Pool of Vishnu. L. H. Myers. Harcourt. $2.75. 
EADERS unacquainted with “The Root and the 
Flower,” which Mr. Myers’s new book continues, 
may think to find this story chiefly a romance of sixteenth- 
century India. As undeniable as the time and the place 
is their invitation to delight in things far away and long 
ago. Such things viewed, however, as here by a sensitive 
imagination, a thoughtful and humane creator, swing in an 
orbit of reference to every time, for the heart of the story 
is a young man’s search for the meaning of life and the 
good way. That he is Prince Jali, Rajah of Vidyapur 
by reason of his blind father’s exchanging his dignity for 
the humility of a pilgrim, means a wealth of picturesque 
detail and dramatic, even savage, action. Mr. Myers 
savors discriminatingly the tropical excitements of his 
world: vultures flecking a windless sky, the wet sand of 
the desert glittering like the sea, the treacherous feeling 
of stillness, the tall and golden ruin of a Buddhist monas- 
tery; but the rich sensory charm of his scene and the in- 
terlacing plots centered in the court of Akbar the Grand 

Mogul serve chiefly to promote the education of Jali. 

Mr. Myers’s method ratifies this emphasis: his hero’s 
journal contributes one large section of the story, and 
another portion offers an admittedly fuller relation of its 
material than the teller within the tale gave. Here is a 
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curious reversal of an author’s usual purpose in taking the 
narrative away from a character whom he has charged 
to speak. By insisting thus on retrospection and going so 
far as enlargement in recall, Mr. Myers makes the study 
of action more immediate than the action and establishes 
the Guru, the holy man, as the magnetic center among 
his characters. The Guru speaks not only the wisdom of 
the Vedas but also a universal criticism. It is sometimes 
personal, as in this challenge to ethical agnostics: “To live 
is to think and feel and act, and .. . it is consequently im- 
possible to live on the principle that you do not know 
how you should think or feel or act. Besides, if you 
really are not sure about anything, how can you be sure 
that you are sure about that?” Sometimes it is social 
and political criticism as in a discussion of civilization: 
“Spirit, which must stream through the individual man, 
if he is to preserve a sane and living soul, must stream 
through society as well . . .When the stream tarries the 
body politic stiffens into a prison-house; forms and jn- 
stitutions become manacles, and the State turns into a 
monstrous slave-driver.” 
OLIVE B. WHITE. 


W eevil in the Cotton. Samuel Milton Elam. Stokes. $2.00. 


HIS is a very curious book and might well be read 

as a phenomenon of our times. Lest there be any 
misunderstanding, let it be stated now that the writing is 
unbelievably bad, being at its worst barely literate, at its 
best a cut or two below the better pulps. The characters 
bear such childish names as Bull Scroggins, Flossie, Hob 
Warren and Hank Sudbury. 

It concerns a mythical and temporarily successful at- 
tempt to foist an indegenous brand of fascism first on a 
Southern city, then on a Southern state. The story is 
told by a caricature of a newspaper man, a gratuitously 
evil fellow, given to leering in his speech, and a very im- 
portant cog in the machinery which temporarily brought 
fascism to a Southern city. 

Cheap politicans, wishing to seize power, start things 
by cooking up a mythical negro crime wave. The most 
obvious means are used to frighten the populace into 
voting the mayor “City Guardian.” The Kitticum 
Guards are formed and as quick as you can say Adolf 
Hitler three times, the city of Kitticum has fascism, com- 
plete with concentration camp, torture, murder and a 
homosexual Commandant of the Guards. 


Somewhere in the middle of the book Mr. Elam stum- 
bled on an ability to create pace, and in addition he makes 
free use of sadistic and cheap sex incidents. Yet these 
things do not successfully explain the curious hold on one’s 
attention that the book possesses. The facts that one is 
convinced that if fascism comes to the United States it will 
come from an entirely different type of person from the 
cheap-jack politicians mentioned in this book, and that the 
devices used in the story creak badly, do not make the 
book’s interest-holding quality any easier to explain. 


Ten years ago hardly anyone but the morons who read 
the cheaper pulps would have finished this book. But 
ten years ago fascism was not on everyone’s mind as it is 
now. One of the things that makes murder mystery 
novels interesting is that murders do occur frequently 
and close at hand. The element of familiarity is in the 
mystery book. The element of familiarity is in this 
book, too. Fascism has made the pulps. 


HARRY SYLVESTER. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Big River to Cross. Ben Lucien Burman. Day. $3.00. 

HE AUTHOR of this volume has already carved 

himself a place in contemporary letters with his 

books on the greatest of American rivers, but his previous 
work has been largely fictional. He now presents us with 
avolume which sets out to describe, if not more prosaically, 
at least more in terms of living people and real places, 
this mighty natural force which can be so beneficent and 
so malign. His new book is a full length portrait, and 
it is so favorable to its subject that I confess my first desire 
upon finishing it was to pack up for the Middle West and, 
by hook or by crook, take passage on river boats forthwith. 
Obviously that is the way to get to know the Father of 
Waters best. It is the way Mark Twain used, and it is 
the way Mr. Burman has used. 

But Mississippi life today has other aspects than the 
old traditional combination of riverboats and shantyboats 
and their inhabitants. There are the indefatigable engi- 
neers, ever struggling to prevent or to alleviate the destruc- 
tion that comes in the wake of floods. There are the light 
tenders, often risking their lives through the ceaseless 
caving in of the river’s banks, and the service which sup- 
plies and supervises them. There are the great barge lines, 
latest development of all, with all the new business they 
have brought and all the economic changes they involve. 

Mr. Burman’s last chapter in some ways seemed to 
me the most exciting of all, for here again you find your- 
self in an unknown world. Here is no longer the domain 
of the rivermen, but of a new breed, largely Dalmatians, 
Slavs who have populated the waterways of the stretch 
between New Orleans and the Gulf for now some genera- 
tions. In their isolation they fish and grow gardens and 
talk their dialect and tell of their ancestral Adriatic. 

In “Big River to Cross” Mr. Burman has given us the 
sort of regional literature which is ever welcome, and 
ever interesting in that it makes live for the reader a part 
of America which hitherto has had for him only the most 
nebulous of half-realities. HARRY LORIN BINSSE. 


RELIGION 
Religion for Living. Bernard Iddings Bell. Harpers. $2.00. 
HIS UP-TO-DATE apologetic for Christianity by 
an Anglican, in a day when religion has to face 
not only indifference on the one hand but militant detrac. 
tion on the other, has about it something trenchant and 
galvanic. It purports to be written for the Postmodernist 
man—one who is “intellectually humble and spiritually 
hungry”—and it is divided into three parts: The ap- 
proach to Christianity, Christianity, and the Promotion of 
Christianity. There are many excellent pages on the 
Kingdom of Jesus, the membership in the Body and the 
corporate worship which the Body owes to the King and 
the Head. The Incarnation is shown as the operative 
panacea for the overstressed individualism and nationalism 
of many Americans; the Incarnation and its implications 
of social worship are for the “healing of the nations,” with 
their sad tendencies to pride and power politics. The 
healing of society depends on the extension of the Incarna- 
tion to all men and to each man. “It is required that a 
man be found righteous in himself.” ‘This is the thing 
which God expects you to help aim to create, a heavenly 
City on the earth. This do, and you shall live.” 
There are excellent chapters on Prayer and especially 
on the Liturgy, as necessary elements in a vital Christian 
social redemption. From self to God, in an act of wor- 
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IF HITLER WINS 
by Charles J. Cooke 


See this month’s issue of the enlarged and vigorous 


SOCIAL ACTION 


Also articles by Philip Murray, CIO leader, Eva 
Ross, Richard Deverali, and others. 


Send 10 cents in stamp or coin for 36 pages of plain 
spoken lay Catholic thought. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL ACTION 
Box 74, North End Station 
Detroit, Michigan 


BUYERS DIRECTORY 


% A classified alphabetical listing of approved sources of supply .. . 
products, services, etc... . for the Individual ... the Home... the 
Institution. 


%e Rate for your message: 40c per type line (3 lines minimum). 
Three lines for $1 on 13-time schedules. 


BUILDING WATERPROOFING 


%& Repairing Defective Walls and Roofs. 
A Complete Service Throughout New England. 
STANLEY NEWMAN COMPANY 
18 Piedmont Street 
Boston, Mass. 


FLOOR COVERING 
DOYLE-McHALE, Inc. 


% Contractors in Carpets, Rugs and Linoleum. 


18 E. 30th St. (MUrray Hill 4-4720) New York City 


ORGANS 


THE KILGEN ORGAN COMPANY 
% Kilgen Organs—Harmonic Ensemble—Service. 
431 S. 12th Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


PAMPHLET 


%& The story of FRIENDSHIP HOUSE (Blessed Martin Centre in 
Harlem, New York City), by BARONESS DE HUECK. Just out. 
25¢ per copy. Special prices on quantities. All proceeds go for 
Friendship House work. Order from Friendship House, direct. 34 
W. 135th St., New York. Phone AUdubon 3-4892. 


REAL ESTATE 


yx Country Homes, Stone House Farms, Winter-Summer Riverside 
Camps for families, organizations, institutions. 


ALOYSIUS F. ARTHUR, 19 Foxhall Ave., Kingston, N. Y. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


3 Classroom rate for THE Commonweat is only 5c a week for each 
student, teacher’s copy free, when ordered in quantities of 10 or more 
copies; see announcement on inside front cover this issue. Individuals 
may get down to serious fall reading by ordering the next 15 issues 
for $1; see back cover this issue, and use the coupon! 
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MARYMOUNT COLLEGE | 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
Conducted by the Religious of thn Sacred Heart of Mary 

. Degrees. al two-year course. Music, 
gogy, Journalism, Household Arts, Dramatics, Secretarial, 
Pre-Medical. Athletics. 


Extensions: 1027 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Paris, France Rome, Italy 


Address Secretary 


MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Wilson Park, Tarrytown, New York 
Fifth Ave. & 84th Street, New York City 
Address Kev. Mother 
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NOTRE DAME COLLEGE 
A Distinctive Country Day College for Young Women 


Chartered by the Regents of the University of the State of New York 
Ideally and co iently 1 d—15 mi from N. Y. and N. J. 


‘Ferries and Bridges 


Sisters of Congregation of Notre Dame Phone Glbraltar 7-4343 


Good Counsel College weit: 


Conducted by the SISTERS of the DIVINE COMPASSION 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
STANDARD COURSES IN ARTS and SCIENCE, PRE-MEDICAL, 
JOURNALISM, TEACHER TRAINING, SECRETARIAL STUDIES, 
LIBRARY SCIENCE ,FINE 


ARTS 
Unusually beautiful lecation. Extensive campus. Forty minutes from New York 


ACADEMIES—GIRLS 


Your Daughter’s Education 


IF... you desire your daughter educated in a select school .. 
IF... you desire beautiful scenery and an invigorating at- 
mosphere conducive to health and study... 
..you desire her to have gracious manners and womanly 
character... 


..you desire to give her a thorough education at a 
school accredited by a State Board of Education and 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools ... send her to... 


MOUNT ST. MARY'S ACADEMY 


NORTH PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
Address SISTER DIRECTRESS 


Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
RIVERDALE, NEW YORK 


Boarding and Country Day School. Grades 7-12 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Art, Music, Speech, Modern Languages. 
Organized Athletics, Swimming, Riding. 
THE PINES— 
Pre-Primary—Grade 6. All-day Program. Bus Service 
94th Year Begins Sept. 16th 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS =" 


Academy of Our Lady of the Blessed Sacrament 


BROADLEA, GOSHEN, N. Y. 
Academic and Grammar School Departments 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
Chartered by the Board of Regents of the State of New York 
Healthful Climate Fireproof Buildings Swimming Poo) 


Price $400 Per Year May Be Paid in Ten Payments. Tel. GOSHEN 476 
ADDRESS SISTER DIRECTRESS 
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ship, is the crying necessity. “Introspection is the modern 
curse.” And so Canon Bell closes on a magnificent note 
pleading for the Mass, which “exalts God by way of 
sacrifice, and engenders an almost unavoidable self-forget- 
fulness” ; which is “corporate as only a family meal can be.” 
This book is a clarion-call to reality in religion, which lies 
in a self-forgetting corporate worship of Deity, making 
for oneness and for charity. RICHARD FLOWER. 


WAR 
They Wanted War. Oito D. Tolischus. Reynal. $3.00. 


R. TOLISCHUS’S book, like Rauschning’s, shares 
the fate of all the very good books on the German 
enigma: it is excellent in political analysis, weak ia con- 
structive ideas. He sees quite clearly that democracy is 
confronted with the fate of the decaying Roman "mirire: 
having lost its hierarchical values and its mythological 
creed, its incoherent mass falls an easy prey © </ie oar- 
barians at the gate. This was the fate of France and of 
the European “neutrals.” 

But Mr. Tolischus’s attempt at a meta-political analysis 
goes wrong when he says: “The battle now being fought 
is a life-and-death struggle between two cultures, two 
ways of living and dying, two moral concepts and two sys- 
tems of social, political and economic organization.” 

German contemporary history is not the result of a 
different culture, but is the final outcome of the idea of 
humanitarianism and the modern secular state. As Alexis 
de Tocqueville, certainly no protagonist of reaction, feared, 
and Joseph de Maistre predicted: democracy will end in 
despotism and complete loss of freedom, and the secular 
state will commit crime after crime in the name of social 
love, care for the underprivileged, and humanity. 

Perhaps Mr. Tolischus should intensively study Robert 
Hugh Benson’s grandiose work, published in 1907, “The 
Lord of the World.” There he would see Adolf Hitler 
pictured with more accuracy and grandeur than any future 
historian will portray him. But he would also see the 
fundamental reasons for the coming of the Antichrist. 
One generation before Benson, Fedor Dostoevski fore- 
shadowed the tragedy of our time. The Grand Inquisitor 
in the “Brothers Karamazoft” believes he knows mankind 
better than Christ: Freedom means suffering, and man- 
kind, unwilling to suffer, succumbs to the first temptation 
of Christ; it throws off the yoke of liberty and subjugates 
itself to the kingdom on earth which promises bread and 
earthly glory for freedom; it adores the man-god instead of 
the God-man, Christ. 

And thus the remedy of Mr. Tolischus, an integrated 
American nationalism, is nothing but the remedy of totali- 
tarianism itself: the supplanting of the secular state by 
the secular super-state. Does he believe he can find a 
hidden corner for harassed democratic freedom there? 
He will not. The world will find a place for freedom if 
it is prepared to return to the deep wells of spiritual lib- 
erty: if it rejects the three temptations of the kingdom of 
earth, earthly riches, and miracle. But this cannot happen 
without embracing Christ. Perhaps Hitler, in spite of him- 
self, will do more to direct the world into this road than 
most of his contemporary critics. SPECTATOR. 


Hitler and I. Otto Strasser. Houghton. $2.50. 

§ Ady STRASSER, son of a Bavarian family which 
had given many civil servants to the state and many 

priests and monks to the Church, was a well educated 

college boy of seventeen when the World War broke out. 
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Hhe joined the army and served on the Western Front. 
He was continuously promoted and several times decorated 
and ended the war as an officer in a responsible position. 

Strasser and his brother Gregor, whose accent and local 
slang betrayed their Bavarian origin, brought the National 
Socialist idea from Munich to Prussia. They founded a 
publishing house in Berlin, aimed to flood Northern Ger- 
many with Hitler’s propaganda. Gregor was the organ- 
jzer, but Otto the brain which nourished four dailies and 
innumerable pamphlets. Young Otto was no opportunist 
like Gregor; he was a fanatic who found it difficult to 
compromise. More and more he opposed many of the 
Fuehrer’s aims and tactics. Otto Strasser openly deplored 
“the lack of radicalism,” “the concessions to capitalism” 
and “the wrong foreign policy of Rosenberg.” It impresses 
me always anew how changing times shifted the positions 
of the National-Socialist leaders. Now Hitler claims 
friendship with Bolshevik Russia and aims to destroy the 
British Empire, while Strasser has become an enthusiast 
of the Western Powers. But in those days Hitler claimed 
to be the protector of middle and western Europe against 
“Bolshevik barbarism,’’ while Otto Strasser proclaimed as 
his program: ‘Germany has to join the Soviet Union and 
all the oppressed nations of this earth against the imperial- 
istic capitalism of England and America.” 

As Hitler aimed at absolute dictatorship of his party 
machine, he felt uncomfortable about Otto Strasser’s 
intellectual unrest. Goebbels, Gauleiter of Berlin, un- 
derstood his master’s voice. He appointed himself in- 
quisitor in the “Strasser case” and expelled Otto and some 
of his friends from the Party as heretics in July, 1930. 

But the ousted Nazi did not retire from public life. 
He founded a new party, the “Revolutionary National 
Socialist Party.” He won most enthusiastic followers but 
not a great number of party members. Soon he united 
with some other small groups of the extreme Right in 
forming the so-called “Black Front,” which claimed not 
to be a new party but a “militant movement,” and not 
willing to accept “members,” but only “combatants.” 


But when Hitler was maneuvred into power in Janu- 
ary, 1933, through von Papen’s illusion that he would be 
a puppet chancellor, Strasser knew that the legal period of 
the “Black Front’? was ended and he moved the head- 
quarters to Prague. Some of his followers left him and 
swore loyalty to Hitler. Others remained true to their 
exiled leader and remained in opposition to the victorious 
party as an underground movement of modest size, but 
which to this day has concealed secret sympathizers even 
among Reichswehr officers and influential nazis. 

In Prague, surrounded by leftist German refugees, 
Otto Strasser had to revise his program. It was of no use 
to continue his attacks against the big shots of the “Weimar 
System,” who were now his unfortunate comrades in 
suffering. The polemic of the “Black Front” turned more 
and more exclusively against the Hitler régime, especially 
after the ill-famed purge of June 30, 1934, of which 
Gregor was a victim. Thus Strasser became the most 
effective anti-Hitler leader, as he knew the nazi mentality 
much better than the liberals and Marxists. 

In his book, finished on June 1, 1940, Strasser still 
hoped for another battle of the Marne, or at least a defeat 
of the Third Reich in the English Channel. Instead, 
France was completely crushed and Strasser was reported 
in the hands of the Gestapo. If this is true, bitter venge- 
ance will be taken on Hitler’s most malicious and most 
dangerous German opponent. C. 0. CLEVELAND. 
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/ ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Catholic College for the Higher Education of Women conducted 
wy the Religious of the Seciety of the Holy Ohild Jesus. 


‘noorporated ander the laws of the State ef Pennsylvania with 
power to confer Degrees in Arts and Science. 
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to 


Vally accredited Junior Year Abroad 
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COLLEGE MISERICORDIA 


Dallas, Pennsylvania 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
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For information Address the Registrar 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


IMMACULATA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
Fully Accredited 


DEGREES: 
Arts, Science, Pre-medical, Secretarial, 
Music, Vocational Home Econom- 


ics, High School Teacher Certificate. 
Swimming-pool, lake, campus, 327 acres, athletics, 
riding, sports. View-book on request. 
40 minutes from Philadelphia 
Phone: Malvern 2201 Cable: Marimmac 


COLLEGE OF CHESTNUT HILL 
CHESTNUT HILL, PA. 

Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Students prepared for graduate, medical, and law schools, 
for high school teaching, and secretarial service. Gymnasium, 
swimming-pool, and extensive fields for outside sports. Pros- 
pective students should make early application. 


St. Hilda Guild, Ine. 


Charch Vestments, Altar Linen 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
Conferences with reference to the 
adornment of churches 
147 EAST 47th ST. © NEW YORK 
Old Embroidery Transferred 


Eldorado 5-1058 
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LAVAL UNIVERSITY 
QUEBEC, CAPITAL of FRENCH CANADA 


DEPARTMENT OF FRENCH—Special section for English 
speaking students, beginners and undergraduates. Graduate 
courses for M.A. and Ph.D. degrees in French. 


OPENING SEPTEMBER 11TH, 1940 
For information address: Dean of Faculty of Letters 


Université Laval, Québec, Canada 


The Inner Forum | 


MUSIC SCHOOL 


PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
133rd St. & Convent Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Autumn Session Opens September 23rd 


Courses offered: Gregorian Chant—Gregorian Accompaniment— 
Liturgical Singing—Polyphony—Choral Singing—Conducting— 
School Music, Tone and Rhythm Series—Methods—Class in 
Liturgical Services — and other branches of music. Organ — 
Piano — Violin — Voice. 


A Four Year Course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music 
is also offered. 


For further information address secretary. 


COLLEGES—WOMEN 


ROSARY COLLEGE 
River Forest, Suberb of Chicago 
A Cathelie College fer Women 
Cendueted by the Dominican Sisters ef Sinsinawa, Wis. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities. 
Offers Courses im Modern Gaelic. 

Junior Year may be spent abroad in Fribourg, Gwitueriand. 


SAINT XAVIER COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Liberal Arts 
and 
Nursing leading to B. S. degree. 
Fully Accredited 
4900 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mount Mary College 


FOR WOMEN 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Conducted by The School Sisters of Notre Dame 
For information address The Dean 


OMMUNICATION with the Far East has been 
so much slowed up by the war that it is only within 
the last few days that word has come of the death of 
Father Vincent Lebbe in Chungking on June 24. To 
many Father Lebbe’s name is almost unknown; to Chinese 
it is a household word. This extraordinary missionary 
was born 64 years ago in Belgium. In 1901, while he was 
yet a comparatively young man, he went to China as a 
missioner and within a year or so his energy and resource- 
fulness began to make itself felt. He had established, on 
next to no resources, a general daily newspaper of which 
he was editor and proprietor—the Social }V elfare Daily of 
Tientsin. This is now the second largest of Chinese daily 
papers, and is published under Catholic ownership in 
Chungking, the present capital of Nationalist China. 

After the last war and its impact on the missions, Father 
Lebbe decided that the national problem absolutely re- 
quired attention and solution. He came to the conclusion 
that a missionary should be willing to become a citizen of 
the country to which he was an apostle, and that Chris- 
tianity should be finally rid of any national or racial ap- 
pearances. It must cease to be an element of purely 
Western and white culture, with the attempted world 
domination both things imply. 

He devoted himself to the task of spreading this idea, 
and his efforts were crowned with success, so far as the 
Holy See was concerned, however much they may have 
been opposed by some, even of his colleagues. The explicit 
policy of the Papacy ever since has been to create native 
clergies and hierarchies as quickly as practical and to 
encourage adaptation of native cultures to Christianity as 
much as possible. Father Lebbe himself worked to provide 
European study for talented Chinese students and eventu- 
ally became a Chinese citizen. 

Even since the Manchurian incident of 1932, he has 
devoted himself largely to organizing relief and care for 
wounded Chinese soldiers and civilians. He won the 
respect of all elements, even the communists. Finally, 
some months ago, it is reported that he decided to take up 
arms. He is said to have organized a guerilla band and 
won several victories, notably that at Wu-Tai-Shan, 
Shansi Province. The privations this adventure entailed 
are reported to have been a principal cause of his death. 


BETHANY HOUSE 


(Conducted for Women by the Maryknoll Sisters) 
DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED AMONG THE WESTCHESTER HILLS 
Spacious Grounds—Modern Structure—Excellent Table and Service 

Comfort and Refinement—Chapel—Daily Mass 
Sr. Director, BETHANY HOUSE, Ossining, Maryknoll P. O., N. Y¥. 
Tel. No. Ossining 1452 


REASONABLE RATES 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Most Rev. Robert E. LUCEY is Bishop of Amarillo, Texas, and 
a writer on social questions. 

M. Whitcomb HESS is connected with the German Department 
of the University of Ohio, Athens, O. 

David BURNHAM is a novelist and critic whose “Last Act in 
Bermuda” has just been published. 

J. G.E. HOPKINS writes poetry and short stories, teaches at the 
College of Notre Dame of Staten Island, N. Y. 

Harry SYLVESTER writes short stories, now lives in Pennsylvania. 

Rev. Richard FLOWER, O.S.B., is a monk of St. Benedict’s 
Priory, Portsmouth, R. I. 

SPECTATOR is the pen name of an economist and writer on 
world economic problems. 

William J. GRACE is on the faculty of Fordhain University. 

C. O. CLEVELAND is the pen name of a glohe-trotter and ob- 
server of the European scene. 
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